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Currently, school media programs ar^ being shaped by curricular and 
instructional developments. The two go hand'in hand and ar^ totally depend- 
ent upo,n one another The capabilities qf^creating improved instructional 
programs depend upon the quality of the media program its services, staff; 
and resources. Likewise, a media program which does not mirror. the needs 
of the instructional program is not fulfilling the needs of the school it was 
designed to serve. * 

The staffs of the School Media Office, Division of Library Development 
and Services, and the Oft'ice of Curriculum Development, Division of Instruc- 
tion, have developed the material contained in this publication. Many person? 
from local school systems and colleges >^nd universities haVe assisted in* the 
development and writing of' the various portions of this document. Without 
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Vocational Education" was prepared by the Office of Program Development, 
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classroom inslruclion in the nnetric 
system is taking place in most ele- 
mentary classrooms and in all sec- 
ondary mathematics and science 
classes SchooU ha\e arranged met- 
ric weeks ap4-melric days, held as- 
semblies,, viritten songs/ and con- 
slmcled metric scale models of the 
. school buildmg, all of which gener- 
ate mteresjiMnd excitement. 

Video tapes of th^e State workshop 
havV been made and sets distributed 
to^s^ach local educafion -agency as a 
model for inservice training, empha- 
si/ing^teafhing technicjues a<sd strat- 
egies as\vell as content. Sound ftlm- 
\^ strips. are\ being completed" to be 
give.n to eacb local education ageficy 
Jo be used for individual or group 
m'struction in content. The Division 
of instructional \relev|sion has pre- 
pared and aired three programs on* 
"Enter' Metrics " . 

In all instruction, claproom and 
multimedia, a totally mtfiric activity- 
V orientea approach is used vvitK em- 
phasis placed on length, volume, 
mass, time,^and temperature. The. 
sequence of introduction of^the units 
• parallels the sequence used in teach- 
'ing the customary systei^i. ' 

Sinc^e mathematics is a language, 
^ students must be able to listen to, to 
speak, and to write it. The use of 
, audio tapes can be very valuable in 
the .improvement of listening skills 
and can provide opportunities for 
the student to speak anci theVi listen 
to himself. The writing of mathemat- 
ics ^j|s. the one Jispect which lias re- 
ceived much attention through daily 
written c>ssignments. {This can be ex- 
par^ided thr6ugh the use of overhead 
and' opaque projectors, so tfiar^ 
others can see and critique Solutions 
aod proofs. ' / 

Individual st'rengths,, weaknesses, 
a/id 'rests can often be addressed 
through, the use of single-concept 
film <foc^j^ and through individual- 
ized teaeiSJng machines, the hard- 
ware, however^ is of litlle value un- 
less the software is appropriat-e .to 
the ob*jectives to b^ accomplished. 




/So much empjgd5lTis givcQ to non- 
print media resmirces that printed 
resources are, often overlooked. A 
student should recoaafze that the 
text berng used reprints ihe think- 
ing of' one person or one team of 
persons. Methods, explanafcns, al- 
gorithms, and applications used by 
others- sh6uld be considered v\*hen- 
'ever possible with atten'tion Tocused 
on differences, simiiarities,.and com- 
parisons. "Many coAicepts and skills^ 
can be taught or reinforced through 
the use o-f manipulalives and equip- 
ment. Individual sets. of materials or 
kits need to be selected carefully on 
the ba^sis of safely as well as appro- 
« prialeness. 

The housing of mathematics ma- 
terials, media, and manipulalives 
needs to 'be based on easy access 
and availability. Often this requires^ 
housing the .malerla^s m a malhe--' 
matics laboratory or satellite center 
in^ddition to the central media cen- 
ter. * » 

All the moraey in the world for 
^ purchase of ihe^finest hardware and ' 
software would b^^ of little value 
without a teacher and media special- 
ist who can expertly fuse all re- 
sources, modes, and strategies of 
leaching mto' a program that is in- 
teresting, challenging, and valuable 
' to the students. 
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The blending^ and caTeftfUjierging of all type? of learning resources into 
our schools' instructional pfiogra^^We providing niany n^w learning alterna- 
tives. There exists today unlrmitea^^^s^DabjIities ^or furthering .one's learning 
opportunities through available reSourc^s^and ^echnofogical developrrients. 
Through research, planning, and other dev^toMiental activities, a cadre^of 
ideas and programs oriented to meetmg student^^^ds has been produced, 

' Today's teachers aj;ej:aWfng^up'on a myriad of instcucllonal resources for - 
a^^sistance. Instructors frequently look upon media, not with jJ^idea/of why 
it "should be used in teaching, but instead, how media can be used/to do a 
more effective job in every ar^t^f'the curriculum'. Daily, nnore aind more 
teachers are incorporating knowledge, techniques, and resou/ces /nto their 
classroom activities. However, one word of caution needs to be made: media 
are simply extensions of people; media exist as alternative nneaps for com- 
municating ideas. ' * . - ' 

It can become too easy for a media program to run parallel fo the instruc- 
tional prograrri with little or no interaction. There' must be/an aggressive 
program of media services, cooperatively devdoped by the ip^dia staff and 
'felloVv classroom teach''ers..The building principal and other school admir\is- 
trators are integral members of this team. They frequently serve as the 
catalyst insetting the two areas together. ' / * 

Since media specialists have training in the evaluation,/selectit>n, produc- 
tion of resources, and iri instructional tnethods, they are/able to contribute 
to the instructional design process. Together, the teacher and media specialist 
must exan^ine the effect resources are having upon student le'arning. This will 
assist in assuring that there exists a collection of resopces wfiich are sup- 
portive of the school's instructional program. / 

The school rnedia program must be oriented to meeting student learn- 
ing'needs. The information, j'egarcjiess of format and level of flifficulty, must 
'be mcTde reac(ily and easily availabj^r^'rint and nonprint resources are equal 
partners in the learnlfig process. Vhe media prograhi must provide produc- 
tion and consumption activities in many seQsory modes, not just in reading 
the printed word or hearing the recorded wprd. 

The media center must become more (!>f a concept than a physical place. 
There will always be a. r)^ed'for a facility, but there is no reason why media 
program activities cannot take place in^any number of settings/found through- 
out, the sthool building. ' \^ ^ 1 ■ 

f The scjiool media program's role is to provide inquiry and discovery 
experiences in support of learning activities. Media are a liberating factor 
which make possible a widespread shariijig of human experiences in the 
richest possible form.' , - . | • • • 

David R. Bender 1 ' ^ 

, • Aslsistant Director 1 
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Division of Library Development 
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Overview 

TJie history of foreign-language 
te'aching, including the teaching of 
English as a ^<}cond language, has* 
been marked by two traditions: 
verbal-verbal' approaches, such as 
grammaT-tVanslaJion and reading 
methods, which rely heavily, if not 
exclusively, on print media, and the 
verba l-'technological systemsrsucb as- 
the Direct Method and the Audio- 
Jingual approach which, while' stifl 
using print nnedia, make increasing 
andj^ried use of nonprint materials 
anaavailable equipment. These two 
traditions, sometimesTn opposition, 
have merged into eclectic or 
blended forms of teaching foreign 
languages and second languages 
which rely on printed as well as non- 
print modes of ' communication 
Whatever the philosophical or meth- 
odological stance adhered to in a 
particular school 'or school system,- 
today's teacher of* fbreign languages 
and English for Speakers of .Other 
Langues (ESOL), at the very least wlTf 
use pictures or line drawings to 
teach or reinforce meaning, cassettes 
or audio tapes to devel(|p oraTflu- ' 
ency, ^nd filmstrips or films in the 
teaching of culture. The heterogene- 
ous, linguistic, and 'cultural back- 
ground of the typica^ ESOL class, 
v^fiether elementa^'y,^ secondary, or 
adult, almost mand!(^esM>eavy use of 
visual mi^tenal^ to teach meaning, for 
instance. 

In recent years, three trends in the 
teaching, of foreign languages and 
ESOL have forced more than mini- 
m^l^se of all types of print and non- 
prrnt materials: the increased em- 
phasis on the teaching of culture in 
conjunctiop^ u^ith the development 
of the fouj^nguagp skylls; growing 
use of more individualized forms of ^ 
instruction, particularly for rejnforce- 
ment and enrichrnent; and inter- 
disciplinary programs which "may*- 
combine such 'seemingly ' disparate 
curr^ctjlum^ components ^is geogra-' 
P'^V/. regional cooking, and a foreign 
language. Because all of the trends 
just described cut'' across traditional 
, .and separate curricular Mries their 
iniplications for tlie teaching of for- 
eign laoguaj^es and ESOL cannot be 



fully reahzed without the total- re- 
sources of a uaJtl^ed school media 
program and the \ collaboration of 
school media staff. \lndeed, it seems 

. to call for a differen\ type of curricu- 
lum design: 'an inte^ratVd organiza- 
tion of people, machine?* ^j^deas,^ 
management and prqcedures.^'^'Thus 
to design ana impJ^mlpnt a semester 
course, which integPat^es geography 
and regional -cooking, as well as 

' Spanish or French, requires print and 
nonprint materials' whic^h go fai( be- 
yond those avatlable under the h^ead- 
ing of the foreign language itself. 

Recent Trends 

The growing interest in techniques 
for personalizing and individualizing 
instruction in ESOL and foreign lan- 
guages has revived interest in the' 
^nguage laboratory and the possi- 
bilities it offers for self-pacing, 
enrichment, or reinforcement. Here 
again, effective use of such tech-, 
niques'is impossibf^ without**the use 
or the dev/jlopment of specialized 
print "trrrtr nonprint materials. Self- 
pacing programs, particularly those 
wnfch focus on listening and speak- 
ing skills, make heavy use of ^ all 
types of^equipment and audio ma- 
terials in the^tanguage^laboratory or 
electronic dassrSam. 

To design and.rn^^e an inde- 
pendent study program ats^e more 
advanced levels of Spanish/G^man, 
pr French, for students who ar^ 
terestedjn learning more about 
art, 'drama, music,' educational sys- 
tem, social problems, or history of 
idea^ of the foreign country, re- 
quires tbe full range of material, 
' equipment/ and services which only 
I a medra center can provide. The 
contribution can also operate in the 
other direction: the cultural materi- 
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» Koljrrt Hointch Technology and tho'^lan-^ 
' dgomont of In'struction, Monograph 4, n d. 

.^"Hovv Teachers Perceive Media" Summary 
of research (indings of Syracuse University 
Project prepared by tlie Educational Tech- 
nology Department, Education Division, 
University of Maryland (Biiltimore County), 
nd. 

"Tlie , Function of "Media in the Public 
Schools " Barry Morris ([d-^ Washington; 
DC. NCA Division of Audfovisual Instruc- 
tional Senr'ice, 1%2 



als or SR(?cial projects developed for 
jpff^n-language or ^SOL instruction 
mighlVoll be deposited in the me- 
dyx center to be shared with students 
^nd tethers/ of- other subject .areas. 
Similarly, brief foreign-langiTage 
"sampler" /^nits might be set up in 
the medi/ center for those students, 
teacher^ or parents who are mter- 
estedjn exploring* a particular lan- 
guage and culture. In some in- 
stances, more extensive self-pacing 
materials can be made available 
through the school media center to 
students, teachers, administrators, 
or members of the community wish- 
mg to study another language on 
their own tor travel, vvork, or as an 
avocational mtercst. 

Media Services and the 
Teaching of Foreign and 
. Second Languages 

The mcrease in use' of media serv- 
ices, 'materials, and equipinent by 
; teach^ers and students of foreign lan- 
'^guages has strong implications tor 
teacher-traming programs. Preserv- 
iQC programs m foreign language 



ing on the evaluation procedures to 
be used in measuring. the effective- 
ness of; media utilization in foreign 
and second-language jhstruction. 

Media^^nd Instructional 
Sequence ' 

In trying ^o detercnine at what 
pointsjn the total program particular 
types of instructional media would 
be most appropriate and effective; 
copsideralion m^ist first be given to 
the level of instruction* basic (sur- 
vival) through advanced m ESOland 
levels !-VI in- foreign languages. It 
has also'been something of a tradi- 
tipn to use mstruc>rerNil media more 
heavily .at the lower or beginning 
levels of language instruction pri- 
marily for the teaching'of meaning, 
the development -of listening and 
speaking skHls, and the teaching of 
cultuial and grammatical concepts. 
Older types of instructional media 
might be used more extensively or 
in new ways, slide series to Vary {he 
leaching of meaning or to serve as a 
backdrop for role-playing, audio or 
cassette tapes to pace and explicate 



v-r \^ ^ O ^ , * ■ 

cdijcatiorl, which do not already in-^^^^ading on an individual basis or 
chide trainmg in audiovisual com-^""^''^ small groups pf students, and 
m^nications, might well be expanded 



to, ^include such a component. On 
goi^g mservice programs for expei^i- 
enc^^d teachers of for^ignjanguages 
are -perhaps even*^more crucial as 
innovative programs are developed 
and newer types of equipment and 
materials are intrc^fjiiced because 
these may be regarded as a threat. 
A nev>!|,,torm of resource input or 
medium of instruction may be 
viewed, as disruptive of established 
routine and individual ways of teach- 
in^, distracting to students, or as one 
more thipg to worry about.' All of 
k these are legitimate concerns to be 
discussed .honestly and openly by 
media and ^foreignlanguage person- 
nel rather»'than brushed ^aside^ wilh 
the implication that the teacher is 
somehow not^ keeping up^ with, the 
times.' Education is a m^^ter of 
growth and WveJopment for the 
teacher as well as the student, and 
it is iml^erative that arty new type^^ 
technological rne^thodology be^mtro- 
. ducecf with c^ar'e.* Jhe tead# most 
m' be involved in ih^^ioiii^t] selection 
-I and reyiew process 4e\\ as decid 
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videotapes for reinforcement or re- 
medial work in pronunciation. Other, 
Jess familiar types of instructional 
media might well be studied for pos- 
sible use at all -levels of language 
instruction, super 8mm film loops, 
where thep^ are already extensive 
series of titles in Janguage arts, sci- 
{^nce, home economics, and physical 



education, could be used (©•stimu- 
late ihe ^development of speaking 
and writing skills or to leach^ more 
specialized vocabulary in interdisci- 
plinary units. Still other fornris q( 
.audiovisual technology such as the 
video cassette, which have poteatial* 
for language instruction, are or will, 
become available"^nd need to ba' 
studied carefully in terrns of appro- 
priate and effective use. 

At the_upper or more advanced 
levels of language instruction, em- 
' phasis has traditionally been placed 
on more purely verba T approaches 
in the development of reading and 
writing skills. It is precisely at these 
levels, however, that^ instructipnal 
media carrbo used most extensively 
and effectively to enhance reading 
and writing and to further develop 
listening and speaking skills which, 
unfortunately, often , deteriorate irr 
advanced foreign Tanguage ^classes 
from* lack of practice. Increasingly at 
these levels, the foreign pr second 
language, integrated with instruc- 
tional media, cari'lead to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge m Qther field 
often on an independent and pe, 
sonalized basis. The possibilities are 
endless Italiah opera, German his- 
tory, archeology tfi Mexico, Americ-Sn 
culture, geography oT Russia, French 
scientists, and Latin learned through 
the medium of French, Spanish, or 
ItalPan rather than Englisjr^__ 

It IS tit the more advanced levels 
that students become more iride- 
pendent and more individuaf in their 




use of language ^and inbtrucUOnaJ^ 
media They can begin tu use tHe for- 
eign or second language (bgethep 

^vvith various types of media to cre- 
ate materials not on^ as a form of 
self-expression but for use by other 
students. Indeed, at this level, stu- 

*dent*;, media specialists, and- teach- 
ers mf^ht well become partners ini 
the process ot creating materials for/ 
deposit in the schocll media center. 
Whenever possible, sucli materials 
shpuld be duplicated and dissemi- 
r>ated withm the school system for 
use in other media centers. 

Mecfia and Teaching 
Techniques^ 

^ Within the levels of instruction in 
an ESOL or foreign language pror 
gram, there are specific points in the. 
teaching-learning process where in- 
structional media can more ea<;!ly 
be integrated with the existing reper-' 
toire of strictly "live," techniques or 
methods where a human agent does 
all the work. The partial listing with 
examples which follows will un- 
doubtedly suggest many other possi- 
bilities. 

Motivation: General travel fiim^-are' 
good for* discussion at all levels. 
^Short video or audio tapes of lan- 
guage Or/ cultural situa^ons for" 
problem-splving: Ht)w would you 
find yoMrjfway out ^f this embarrass- 
ing situation in R<jssian? WouJd you 
really be expected to act this \^ay in ' 
a classroom m ^ French school? 

Presentation /of unfamiliar material: 

Traditionally, this has always hetn 
done irvei;^in ESOL and fo/eign lan- 
guage clas^d5>4i IS a crucial point in 
the instructidnal program*. The intro- 
ductiori^to new and more complex^ 
conversational' patterns or to un- 

' familiar 'reading material, for exam- 
ple, can be. greatly enhanced by the 
use of a much wider range of in- 
structional media than is presently 
bbing jijsed. cartoon , strips, hand- 

Vdrawn Wmstrips, slides, transparer^j- 
o^s, videotape segments, and film 
clips, in addition to the usual pic- 
tures or stick figures rapidly sketched 
on me blackboard. School media 
speciall«:r><an ^ prpyich^fdvf^e'and' 




help m developing materials for the 
initial presehiation of unfamiliar lin- 
guistic and cuHijral material. 

•Reinforcement: >yjeaning and cul- 
tural context, as W.eJI as language 
structures and' patterns, must be 
✓drilled and practiced- orally in the 
language laboratory br in the class- 
room, via'^playback equipment if the 
student is to* retain what has-been 
presented. Meaning and cultural 
context are usually neglected in fa*- 
VoT of language-as-language in drill 
situations. Various types of visual 
material— filmstrips, slides, transpar- 
'encies, and videotajies — can be used, 
particularly in the language labora- 
tory, tn cpmbirration' with recorded ' 
nlstterlals, to enhance the retention* 
of meaning and context, to vary the 
pace of practice, and to relieve the 
strain and monotony of drill. Read- 
ing practice'and writing drills can be 
corned out in combination with re- 
- .corded materials m the language 
laboratory or classroom. % 

Personalization:'ln order to truly ac- 
quire the foreign'or second language, 

'the student must be able to use it 
to descrfbe himself and^ to express 
his views,' concerns, and feelings. 
Parallel to personalization is the ex- 
pansion of acquired language into 
new social and cultural situations.' 
Personalization is difficiilf in the typi- 
cal foreign-language or ESOL class 
of 20-35 students. The cassette re- 
corder IS invaluable as a personalizaT . 
tion tool for interviews, personalized 
questions, individual commentaries 
and reactions to pictures,, questions, 

• situations, or topics, for complaints 
and gripfs, for oral diaries and his- 
tories, for exchanges of taped letters, 

/for poems, ^ongs, skits, and s«atches 
of original dialogue. 

c 

Expansion: As language is acquired, 
opportunities should be provided for 
-^the student to use* it in nevv and 
differenUocial contexts and environ- 
ments. Jliis IS easier in ESOL pro- 
grams where the surVoundmg linguis- 
tic and social environment happens 
Uo 'b'e English- and American. In the 
foreign-language classroom, it must 
be done vicariously through simula- 
tion and role-playing. Both g{ theser 
techniques xan-^.be enhanced by 
usjfig projected visuaf^^=--?Udes_are 
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particularly flexible— as backdrops 
or to create an ambience or an ap- 
proximation of the foreign cultural 
environment. 

Enrichment; Many students, even 
the lower levels of language instruc- 
tion, can begin to relate their avo- 
cational or career interests in^^terms 
of the 'foreign or second^ [a nguage 
they are studying. Essehlially, this 
has'to be an individualized process 
with a minimum of direction on the 
j)art of the teacher and the media 
specialist, who can provide help and 
suggestions as well as more concrete 
aids such as learning activity cards 
or mini-paks. Often, interest in a 
pre^viously unexplored area gan be 
sparked by a colbrful and attractive 
learging station in the classroom or 
media center. .The use of a wide 
range of 'non'print as well as print 
media is basic to enrichment and 
implies a -close working relationship 
among student, teacher, and media 
specialist. ' ^ 

Student Evaluation: Assessment of 
student achievement in foreign lan- 
guages and ESOL has maved in re- 
cent years io a more functional and 
situatianal approach. It is importan,t 
to know toow a s^udjent will reict, 
linguistically and culturaHy in a given 
soCial situation, and in many in- 
stances, this cannot be done by 
means of the conventional paper- 
and-perjcil Jest. Students role-play, 
respond, or comment ip 6ral or writ^ 
ten form on situation^ presented on 
film, audio or videotape. At the more 
advanced levels, film segments with 
the original soundtrack cut off, are 
projected so that^students can pro- 
vide their own dialogue or^ com- 
mentary. OTtrTwork is recorded for 
later analysis and evaluation by the 
teacher. Reading comprehension 
may be evaluated by conventidnal 
• means-^writtencrr^^Wfirs^ to ques- 
. tions, true-fal^e or multiple-choice 
statements,/acicl reordering of se-^ 
quence — ot it may involve short oral 
'answers,\brief summaries, oral com- 
mentary, and opinion recorded on 
tape. Visual materials such as Car- 
lsons; city-maps, and forms may be 
used, to evaluate functional writing 
skfHs. ^ 
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There vvcr<^ days whon mathGrnat- 
ICS was taught throuy^ the pse of 

♦ only a textbook, blackboard, and 
chalk But those days disappeared 
as research mdicated that ?ruden|s 
learn better and remember longer 
when calculators, models, tap^S; 
fiinis, and hlmstrips are incorporated 
into lessons The advent of television 
and advanced technolbgy helped to 
hasten a revision in instructional 
techniques and strategies. 

Mathematical skills are of utmost 
imf)orlanCe and can be taught and/or 
, reinforced thf0ug.h the use of ca|cu- 

* lalors, computers, and teaching ma- 
chine! Concepts can be ^aijight' 
and or reinforced through the ( use 
of single concept film loops, film- 
striDs, flings, video tapes; pro- 
grammed instruction materials,, and 
other resources found in our school 
media centers. Montgomery Cciunty 
first de.veloped math programs to be 
utilized inr their Computer Assisted 
Instruction program withm the [three 
pitot schools. ' I 

Laboratory activity and task-ori- 
ented multimedia programs Tnyolve 
students individually* or in* ^mall 
groups and the emphasis is on doing 
mathematics, using all resources] pos- 
sible- both print and nonprim to 
strengthen and develop mathemati- 
cal concepts. The size of the g'rogp 
to be taught (individual, , stnall, 
and/or large) determines the tyf^e of 
media to be utilized by .the te^^ffrer 
and student(s) to meet specific] ob- 
jectives. I 

* Th^ Maryland State Board of Edu- 
cation declares that Maryland rViust 
be metric in all phases ®f pdblic 
education by 1980 — thijt includes 
instructional^ and noni/istructional 
areas. The Sfate Plan provides goals 
rebted to teacher education,- the re- 
wieW and tevision of curriculum, and 



the evaluation, selection, and [Pur- 
chase of materials. The market is 
swamped with materials,- Both print* 
and nonprmt, so 'selection will need 
t to be handled carefully as many ma- 
tenals are inadequate and/or in 
error. Assistance in (Evaluation of 
materials is available from the M^ry- 
la.nd State Department of Education. 
A workshop for Media and Metric 
/ -supervisory personnel from *each 
local educational agency \vas con- 
ducted June 10, 1975, to assist .in ' 
^he implementation pf the State P\ar\% 
specifically in the areas o'f evaluation 
and selection of media.' 

Media personnel have had more 
opportunities to work with metrip 
measurements than many ^thers in 
education since films, pfojectorsT^ 
and pi?otographic tenses are meas- 
ured in metric units. Many people 
think of 16mm and 35mm|as names 
of equipment, just as Kodak or Bell 
and Howell or Standard, not realiz- 
ing that the size of the film from 
edge to edge is 16m'm pt 35mm. 
There are m^y other instances 
where metric uhits or measurements 
have been used, sucti as medicine, 
optics, and sports. Metric terms are 
used to record the Olympic^compe- 
titions and this requires knowledge 
of measuring and weighing in metric . 
terms, includmg ' distances; lengths; 
capacities, ^nd 'temperatures. 
' To provide* and implement the 
MarylafKl State Plan for Metrication, ' 
the avvareness phase of the plan was 
• accomplished through numerous j 
workshops conducted by the De- 
partnnent to which each school sent 
a representative who passed infor- 
mation along t6 his associates, frr" 
some instances the representative 
was. the media person, thus the 
^school's m'edia collection was used 
toward implementation of the metric 
system. 

Inservice activities are ^constantly 
being planned by lo^cal education 
agencies and by institutions of higher 
education to train teachers. Balti- 
more County ha§ four ''meter maids" 
and a "metric gnome'^teaehing ex- ^ 
^citing inse/vice .courses for teachers^ 
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Classroom instruction in the metric 
<^ system is taking place in most ele- 
mentary classrooms and in all sec- 
ondary .mathejnatics and science' 
classes Schook have arranged met- 
ric weeks ap4-«ietric days, held as- 
>emblies,, v(ruten songs,* and con- 
striicted n^etric scale models of the 
. school building, all of which gener- 
ate interes^Mnd e)^citement. 

Video tapes of ih^e Slate workshop 
havV been made and sets distri()uted 
tO s^^ach local educat^ron ^agency as a 
model for inservice training, empha- 
si/mg^teafhing technicjucs a^1d strat- 
egies as'j^vell as content. Sound film- 
\^ strips, are^being completed' to be 
give.n to each local education ageficy 
lo be used for individual or group 
m'struction in contepit. The Division 
of Instructional \relev|sion has pre- 
pared and aired three programs on* 
"Enter- Metrics/' . 

, In all instruction, classroom and 
multimedia, a totally metric acti'vity- 
orienteoj approach is used vvith em- 
phasis placed on length, volume, 
mass, time, ^ and temperature. The. 
sequence of introduction o^the units 
* parallels the sequence used in teach- 
'mg the customary systei^L ^ 

Since mathematics is a language, 
, students must be able to listen to, to 
speak, and to write \{, The use of 
/audio tapes can be very valuable in 
the .improvement of listening skills 
and can provide opportunities for 
the siudeht to speak ancitheVi listen 
to himself. The writing of mathemat- 
ics ^s, the one inspect which has re- 
ceived much attention through daily 
written assignments. {This can be ex- 
pai^Kled thr6ugh the use of overhead 
and*' opaque projectors, so [}^at^ 
others can see and critique solutions 
aod proofs. ^ 

Individual strengths,,, weaknesses, 
apd mJ|?rests can often be addressed 
through, the use oT single-concept 
film 4fH^^ and through individual- 
ized teaeliing machines. The hard- 
ware, however^ is of litlle value un- 
less the software is appropriate .to 
the ob'jectives to accomplished. 




.'So much empj^aslTis giveq to non- 
print media rescHirces that printed 
resources are, often ovedooked. A 
student should recogjjfee -that the 
text berng used represents the think- 
ing of' one person or one team of 
persons. Methods, explanafJons, al- 
gorithms, and applications used by 
others^ sh6uld be considered when- 
'ever possible with attention Tocused 
on differences, simiiarities,.and com- 
parisons. Many coAicepts and skills^ 
can be taught or reinforced through 
the use oi manipulatives and equip- 
ment. Individual sets. of materials or 
kits need to be selected carefully on 
the bctsis of safety as well as appro- 
* priateness. 

The housing of mathematics ma- 
terials, media, and manipulatives 
needs to*be based on easy access 
and availability. Often this requires^ 
housing the .materia^s in a mathe-*^ 
matics laboratory or satellite center 
in addition to the central media cen- 
ter. 4 9 

All the moraey in the world for 
-purchase of the^finest hardware and * 
software would b^^ of little value 
without a teacher and media special- 
ist who can expertly fuse all re- 
sources, modes, and strategies of 
leaching into' a program that is in- 
teresting, challenging, and valuable 
' to the students. 
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• Are the phy^cal / ed/icators of 
Maryland meeting the potential for . ' 
utilization *i>f/media centers? Hoy/ ' 
can media pe used alrnx)5t daily to 
individualize instrUctmn in our regu- 
lar physical educatiori p^ogtams? In / 
answering these'questions,jone must ^^ 
not only examinel /he trends in lhe 
use of media in onysic^l ejducation, 
but consider the related implications 
for materials, equipment, personnel,' 
Vand space. I ^ ^1 

The^ potential I for med^ai- center: 
being used irwptiys'ical ed'ucatiop^- 
' struction ^beeonies apparent hi an 
✓-^exami nation of? preseny pro- 
jected -trends, (jlledia^an be use'd 
almost d^ty ih por instrljctional 
program.*^ S^rvi/ces, materials,, and 
equipp^t canjbe secured either in^ 
school throughjthe media center or 
. through countvf-wide or^eographic- 
ally zoned rSedia cepi^rs^ which a^re 
^designed, to sj^pjS^l^ent' the local 
.school. " 

INStRUjE:tlf)NAL AIDS 

Insfpdctional aids are'Vieither new 
to tke teaching' profession nor for- 
eign to. the pl|iy,sical educator who is 



as ti^achers in Marylan^d are preSentfy 
* recording d'ass proceedings, analyz- 
ing skills, providing an [immediate 
feedback System for thernselves and 
/pup\\s, providing instruction during I 
individual or, group Work, a'nd evaN/ 
uating ^eacher and pupil behaviors^ 
objectively.. A tdevision "camera an^ 
videotape recjHtler open avefiues'ibf 
instruction^n ihe gymnasium, v^hile 
camera^ ^nh^^ces thQ in 
^ 5tipnal systenr* in thie outd6ory6, 
Video*cassette t^pe^ can be utiliz/ect 
to introduce new sports and. aotiv-J' 
Jties; to prese/it new officiating tech- 
^niq^ies, rules changes, and Interpre- 
tations; and to stress concept/ such 
as legal liability in physical Jeduca 
tion 

Films, Film Loop's, and^ 
Filmstrips 

Films, film loops, and Iflmstrips ar^ 
often viewed 6r\ the gy/rrwall^ or on^ 
e screen with specific SKill(s) demon-, 
strated .and practl^di-uiiQl^diatel^ 
thereafter. Manf^pfS^^ 
teachers enjoy^^ncI'iTdemonstrate. a 
degree^of^^pertise' in' taking and 
•prdcfucing homeniade slides, film 



M^n lu. IMC p(iy,biLdf eaucaior WHO is^producing homemade slides, filn 
oncernied yfith the utilizatior^'-ar'r loops, filmstrips, ahU films as teach 



media in proyiding^n^ Dptimum 
Jearningsystemrtach m^ium makes 
Ua^-WfTcontribjJtipn to the injtruc- 
^^.--r^^ tionaP f^rocess by enriching the po- 
tential for teaching and learning. The 
materials and equipmetJt necessary 
for the production of self-made 
teaching aids should be avSilable to 
physical education teachers through 
jheir media center. • 

In the planning of physical eduta- 
*tion programs, audiovisual equip- 
ment and supply, needs must be 
identified. Proper use pf the follow- 
fng media in physical education can" 
' ^simplify and improve instruction . ' 

Television \ 

The use of television in the schools 
has grown measurably since the 
'1950's in making a contribution to 
the' increasing demands on the cur- 
rk'ulum. Televisiop utilization in 
physical education is now in(reach. 



ing aids. Teachers j:kn secure further 
d'irectioh and assistance in the pro 
duction of these ' materials either 
through their schdol media specia^t 
, or county supervisor of physical 
education. Physical ^ducatops ar 
encouraged^to consult the^ir nj^ 
fessional magazine, TheAAIiP/tR 
journal of Physical Education Lnd 
' RecreatiiSn, which provides n/edia 
references and resources in physical 
•'education to keep teachers /br-east 
of the newest available niaterials.. 
Additionally, a Suggested soojrce fist 
of film. and filmstrip suppliers relat- 
ing to physical educatiorV is identi- 
^f4ed in, Appendix A.' r~ 

Programmed instruction 

Programmed i^nstruction can a 
valuable learning aidVin physical ed- 
ucatron. In the^psychomotor dQmain; 
a series of skill sequences could.be 
programmed for aparticular. physical 
. education activity/ Certain.skilt ^reas^ , 
such/as the conr/position' of a gym-/ 
, nastic or dance/rquttne,J^ad them/ 
sejves to progfammed* instrgctig^n 



particujarly weJI. Siijiilarl// 'pro-'^ 
grammed instruction cao^ be effec- 
tively used in the cognitive and ef- 
fective domains^ 

Poster?, Pictures, Charts, 
and Diagrams 

Visual -preseatations can. provide 
motivation and'li more meaningful 
leaiJoing Experience for students. 

1% yses for these media are 
discus^ in subsequent sections. 
Throi/gh Jthe use of the drymount 
press, visuals may be mounted and 
pre^erveW. 

Overhead Transparencies 

Utili-zalion of transparencies of dia- 
;ams and explanation of activities 
■enhance instruction v^ithout re- 
quiriKg a darkened area. 




Print Materials 

Sports biographiesT, noyels, news-' 
papers, and magazines are valuable 
teaching aids in physical education 
that are available through media 
centers. ^ ^ 

Audio* Resources'^ ^ 

< "* fa 

Recbrds -and/or tape recordings^ 
are necejisary components^of a med- 
ia^ted physical education program. 
\ ' ¥ 
THE INFUSION OF MEDIA 
ON IN^ERVICE EDUCATION 

A vital a'nd"n[iajor*'contribution of 
the utilization of media in physical 
education is in the-area of inservice 
teacher education. Inservicirig is not 
only working with student teachers, 
but can include pre-school orien- > 
tation. State-approved workshops, 
tether helping teacher on an indi- * 
\vidual basis, orsm^ll-group activitiipjs. 
The effective Jtilization af mil&ia 
can enhance both pre-service ^*4d 
inservice teacher education as/fol- 

n ^ ft 

1, Pre-schboj orientation refers to the 
oTientation of new physical educa- 
tidr^ teachers to available re- 
sources* 5anTple materials can be 
provided in conjunction with ex^ 
^ -planation-demonstrations* on the. 



■ use of videotape,^ transparencies/ 
^ drymount press utilization, and 
other media. 

2. in-school inservicing can include 
the reproduction and dissemina- 
tion of videotaped demonstrations 
by'master experts to be used on a 
volunteer basis by teachers. These ^ 
can provide in-depth analysrS^^ 
spotting techniques m difficult 
gymnastics skills such'as the Ea^le 
Catch on the uneven paYallel bars.' 
The sharing of- innovative instruc- 
'tional. ideas should be a major • 
thrust in physical ec^ucatior^. One 
particular^school developed a pro- 
grammed sfjde series of a golf 
coCirse layout where," through 
^problem solving techniques, stu- 
dents had to de'termine which club 
^6 use, implication? of tuIqs, and 
scerjng activities. ( 
Such materials can be made avail- 
/ able through^a school or county- 
^ wide resource center. ^ 

USE OF MEDIA TO 
PERSONALIZE INSTRUCTION . . 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Teachers can utilize a variety of 
media to personalize instruction and 
make physical education more mean- 
ingful and relevant to each stu3ent. 
The- following suggestions are 0f- 
fered as means of facilitating instruc- 
tion through use of varied media. 
Each example ispractical in the sense 
that it has been implemented in onQ 
-^jnore Maryland SQhpol systems al- 
ceacfy; t ^^'^ 

When t^fetgachiog or using learn- 
ing activity packages, tf^p facilitator 
should .employ a wij^ range of print 
and nonprint media.Specifically, oqe 
might: 

1. Provide each student with a per- ' 
sonal chart of boginning, inter- 
mediate, or advanced tasks to be 
pursued dependent on the child's . 
enfrance skills. A portion' of the 
chart should ^llow space for the"^'' 
learner to check his progress a$ he 
proceeds at his own pace with 
teacher direction dnd guidance. 

2. Erect stations within the facility 
where learning task^ are per- 
formed. Media such as posters, 
film loops, overhead 'transparen- 
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cies, and photographs might be 
used at these areas to facilitate 
learning. 

3. Initiate use of photographs and 
videotaping for the student's self- 

~ analysis 9f hisj)wrtskill acquisition 
ancLfor teacher use in diagnosing 

individual needs and prescribing 
learning activities to meet them. ' 

4. Utilize the physical education and/ 
or school riiedfa centers for stu- 
dents to pursup independent proj- 

, ects or fulfill contracts. Both print 
and 'nonprint media should be, 
available for these purposes. 
To 'enhance socral relationships 
and humanism, the jnstructor might 
encojurage peer teaching and recip- 
rocal learning through student util- 
ization of the videotape to film and 
analyze each other's performances. 
If a videotape unit is unavailable, 
one's performance might be com- 
pared with that of ah expert shown 
via photographs, slides, lopp filrns, 
or motion pictures. 

Within a mass teaching situation, 
personalized instruction can be em- 
phasized by providing each child 
with mimeographed or dittoed dia- 
grarps of a variety of skills or parts of 
a s'kill to be performed. Although 
the entire class may practice a ^kill 
together under the direction of the 
teacher,*each student can'be promp- 
ted to, compare his own form with 
that pictured. This technique can 
also be utilized in reciprocal pr peer 
teaching! 

Students should be motivated 
greatly in physical education through 
expanded use .of various media. Bul- 
letin boards, which picture individ- 
ual students and their peers correctly 
demonstrating skills, raise the in<er- 
est level of classmates and enhance 
the self-concepts of those perform- 
^ing. Noh-commercwl films and slides 
cfepicting peers in positive and pleas- 
ant learnmg situations accomplish 
these same purposes. Students nor- 
mally react Vith greater ^curiosity, 
attention, and enthusiasm to photo- 
graphs, slides, or films in which fa- 
miliar students or they themselves 
are the models natherthan to media 
using professional or older actors, . 
even though tl^e tetter group may 
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provide a more expert demonstra- 
tion or pose 

Although the cost of some audio- 
visual equipment makes it prohibi- 
tive^ tor individual teacher purchase, 
the instructor who wishes to mam- 
tain a high motivational level in his 
classes, u^hile attempting to meet stu^ 
dents' educational needs, might give 
careful consideration to the purchase 
of an inexpensive slide, 8mm movie, 
^and'or standard camera. Incorporat- 
ing these teaching aids pn a regular 
basis "in carefully planned lessons 
should increase teaching effective- 
ness and student interest tremend- 
ously 

PROGRAM APPRAISAL 

In his appraisal of the learning sys- 
tem, the teacher should refer his 
judgement to both^the tangible and 
intangible factors involved in a par- 
ticular pattern of organization for 
learning. Increased public under- 
standing and support for physical 
education programs utilizing media 
can be won when a teacher can 
demonstrate "accountability." This 
can begin by the teacher answering 
the questions of whether he accom\ 
pii^^hed what he set out to do and 
whether he used appropriate and 
adequate materials and resources/ 

CONCLUSION 

Future trends will indicate an in- 
creased empTiasis on the production 
of materials, particularly in needed 
areas sucIt" as duckpin bowling, 
dance, and skills for elementary-age 
students. As the trend toward more 
independent study*in physical edu- 
cation increases, increased provis- 
lorPs <vill be necessary»for the inclus- 
ion of resource centers specifically 
designed to house books, charts, film 
loops, filmstrips, and other media to 
aid in, an individuolized, or group, 
instructional process. 

The burden for providing effective 
instruction lies with the teacher. 
While the teacher cannot learn for 
fhe student, it is mandatory that he 
continue to keep abreast of latest 
trends and materials in order to re- 
view and reyise the iQstructior>al sys- 
tem which he is operating to bring 
about maximum performance on tr^ 
part of students. 



Appendix A 

Films, Filmstrips, and Loopfilms 

Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, 

Ridgefield, New Jersey 07657' » 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 

Avenue, Hollywood, California 

90028 • 
Castle Films, United World Films, 

Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York, 

New York 10029 
Coronet Films, Coronet B'uilding, ^65 

E, South Water Street, Chicago, 

Illinois 60601 
Crown Films, 503 W.- Indiana'^Ave- • 

nue. Box 890,«,Spokane, Washing- 
ton 99210 
Documentary Films, 3217 Trout 

Gulch Road, Aptos, California 

95003 

Ealing Film Loops, 225 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 02140 

Educational Activities, Inc., Freeport, 

• New York 11 ?20 

Encyclopedia Bntannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illi- 
nois 60091 
' Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
90025 

, Jan Handy OrganizatioJi, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48203 . 
Palmer Films, Inc., 611 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, California 
94116 

School Film Service, 549 West 123rd 
Street, New York, New York 10027 - 

Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York, New York 
10036 

Valdhere Films, 3060 Valleywood 
Drive, Kettering, Ohio 45429 

Wnght Films, 309 M. Duane, San 
Gabriel, California 91775 

Young America Films, 18- Ea§t 41st 
Street, New York, New York 10017 
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In the last decade, social studies 
has changed marl^edly'in our schools 
across the country. ^SociaUstudies to- 
^ay encompasses a broadjnterdisci- 
pimary area, Joncerned with impor- 
tant problejn^ of "society and thje 
individual's role iri- it. *A multi-disci- 
plinary emphasis has^emergeid, draw-^ 
ing on the behavioral' and social 
.sciences — anthropology, biology, so- 
' cial and developmental psychology, 
and sociology. » . . 

'A variety of m^dia comprise an 
integral part ^of the teaching-learning 
process in the,social studies curricu- 
lum. The best approach to any lesson 
is^ito tailor it to the needs of a par- 

• i\<;\jlar cl^fss at ^ partfcular time. This 
necessitates the^ teacher' and the 
media specialist famrirarizing them- 
selves with the whple array of avail- 

, able print and nonprint lYiaterials. 

The teachers of socral studies and 
. the media specialist must' share the 
responsibility , for ' initiatirrg a cur- 
riculum that arouses interest and 
, provokes questions that demand re- 
search and further exploration. "Stu- 
dent involvement" is a key phrase in 
the development of the curriculum. 

• Different ability levels must* also be 
considered in planning the social 
studies curriculum and selecting 
print and nonprirft materials. Each, 
student is a unique individual having^ 
special needs and desires, as well as 
[\}en own rate and styje of learning. 
The student must encounter' experi- 
ences whic;h will- build' self-iniage 
and enhai^ce relationships with other 
human bemgs. A social studies cur- 
riculum based on centers of inteiiesfT 
problem situations, and^.^-^^ctivity 
lends itself to studerU-^ISarticifj^tibn 
on various levels-^ difficulty. Thus/ 
cooperatrye-'^nnihg of sdcial stud- 
iesp^rficulum should permit rndivid- 

alstuderits to demonstrate different 
roles accdfding .to their abilities and* 
needs. 

As a member of the instructional 
staff, the media 'specialist - serves 
every aspect of the socialUtudTes 
curriculum, including thdse which 
originate, from teacher-led activities, 
from interest groups, and from indi- 
vidual exploration. The niedia spe- 



jcialist's contributfon to the total so- 
' cial studies program is made in 
various ways, dependent upon the 
needs generated by the learning situ- 
'^ation, arrd 'the immediate goals of- 
Uhe teacher, media specialist, and" 
^students, ^ ^ 

-f For example, to introduce students 
to their surrounding world* teachers 
and nn^dia specialists neea a vast 
array oT resource/. To get a broad 
overview of the worlti^ actual experi- 
ence"" caw provide personal data 
abput the concepts to be explored. 
An indepth study of folk tahes, litefa- 
ture, music,^nd art cap be used in 
the study of the culture. To further * 
lejE^hance this overview, the media 
speb^list pijovid^s globes, wall maps, 
^nd ghaphic material in locating 
information. Working- individually, 
some students may search fox con- 
cjse inforrnatioKin reference books, 

^ vybile others arexKganized into as 

' many working groups as see^rp^ de- 
sirable. Some studentsNwill get m§ir 

. information from watching films and 
going on trips. Still others vVjII select 
tradebooks for readingjn the^^tiedia y 
center, cjassroom, and ,at' home./ 
Tradebooks will give more curr^pr 
information as well - as a varier^f , 
tdpics through stories, poern^/folk- / 
tales, and biographies. M^y stu.-t 
dents may listen with e^hi^nes to * ^ 
vrecordings of musji?^nd folkbles. 
Another group jpffay be involved in 
studying sIMe^and filmstrips at indi- 
vidqal viewng centers, while other 
stiyleffts lopk for recent articles in 

/-f5eriodicals, pamphlets, and clippings 
'in the vertical file. A vyide range of 
print and nonpJt^int msrteKjals should ^ 
be utilized in order * to \ieet thfe; 
needs of all abijities in the classroom. 

In every corrtmunity there are peo- 
ple who have traveled extensively, 
know "something, or have done 
something which students would 
find useful in their studies. The 
media specialist make^ the commun- 
ity resource file available to thes^ 
students. For example, local store- 
k'^epers, policemen, political offi- 




\ 
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cials, members of chambers of com- 
merce, recreation workers — all have 
special kqjk)wledge about a local sit- 
uation Resource people can verify 
mformation' that has been se(|:ured in 
the stucJents' research. The stucJent 
may tape the interview or he may 
ask the person to visit his class so 
that all the students are exposed to 
'the, information'. 

The media specialist may fjrpvide 
a file of scheduJed tebvislon pro- 
grams \\fh\ch students rnight be atJle 
to watch in school or at home in the 
• evening in order to enhance their 
study. Television may stimulate in- 
quiry and^focus on m-depth study of 
' materials. Television enliveris facts. 
Television must be integrated with 
other learning activities. Corpmercial 
programs recorded on videotape can 
^ becQme-potential educational 'aids to 
be used as needed right in the class- 
>oom.^ Closed circuits with taping 
facilities will ^W'ov^ students to see 
and hear video recordings of their 
own discussions— their pvYnC%TiBr- 
action," . % ' 

Making models ancf l^ngible ob- 
leets available for students to exam- 
irye can give them an acTcurate undi^r- 
standing which would otherwise Be 
impossible. Artifacts such as wea- 
pons, utensils, tools, clothing, orna- 
ments, jewelry, pottery, musical' in- 
struments, and an objects takd'^on 
new meaning when children Can see 
and handle them. By such means, 
children are greatly motivated. 

In the planning, the teachef and 
media specialist will attempt to have 
*as much realia'as possible. They help 
to grouse the student's curiosity as to 
\ what the. objects are, how they are or 
^^ere used,, why, and when. This cur- 
sjty leads the student* to making 
these>o|^ec\; they do research in 
print andfK^nphm^naaterials in order • 
to find out bow. 

' Through the gse of the opaque 
proj^Gtor, a variety of opaque ma- 
tej:lals {printed pages, pictures, dia- 
grams, maps, coins, and other 
^ graphic materials) can be reflected ^ 
a screen in a darken^d^ room,, 
thus* permitting an entire class to 
examine an item together without 
passing it aro<jnd Xhe room. The pro- 
jection of maps, graphs, tables, anjd 
other^ illustrative material^ makes the 
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opaque projector a particularly val- 
uable aid. ' 

A wide range of media have bee 
used, books, peno 
still pictures and study^ 
maps, simulation games; ^mstrip6, 
8mm loop films, l^rrim ftlmsS^id0o 
tape recordings, audiotape re 
ings, television, disc recordi, 
models, and realia. 

A flexible' classroom arrange/nent 
IS desirable. Wherever possibly, fur- 
niture should be grouped, so that 
s'tudents can carry on individua 
work on jcommittee projects/ There 
should be a place for the construc- 
tion of models and displays. Teacher- 
student planning is i/nportant bc3th 
for identification of intere/t and for 
guidance in pursuing thes^ interests. 
*Such activities help children organ- 
ise, clarify, understand, afnd assimi 
at© their data. Activities/infuse dat^ 
v^ith Ijfe. 

When the social studies unit has* 
been completed; the media specia 
ist can assist the teacfter by helping 
•lo evaluate. the contributions of the 
materials. The media specialist can 
learn which material^ vyere effective, 
which were 4 appropriate or out-of- 
date, and Which were too easy or 
difficult for the purpose intended. 
Parts of the unit that needed addi 
tional materials may also b€<[denti 
fied. ' 

The teacher and. iri' 
will have been freed from 
to-day discussion and interpretatiiJn 
of the, traditional aRf)roach by pro- 
viding more individual attention to 
the students. The use of a variety of 
materials is made available by the 
media specialist because the 
program functions as an integ 
of the instructional program. 
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/'The intrinsic value of vocational 
education lies in its relationship to 
tfje social and e\:on6mic develop- 
ment of the nation. \\ ha^ often been 
said that the greatness of the nation 
is not Its tremendous wealth but its , 
ability to utilize its human resources 
wisely. Vocational education' is a So-' 
cial process concerned primarily 
with people and their pari in doing 
the work society needs done; it is 
concerned with preparing people for 
work and w;th improving the work 
potential of the labor force. For 
people, this means economic inde- 
pendence, self-realization, and dig- 
nity. Their results in the pro- 
duction of the goods and services 
needed by a dynamic society."' 

* Samers, Gerald and Little, Kenneth I, edi- 
tors Vocat/ona/ Educatjon Today and To- 
morrow (Madison University ot Wisconsin, 
Center for Studies in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, 1971), ch. 1, p, 3. 



pke ever/ other facet of the school 
program of today, vocational e;duca- 
tion has been impacted by the 
knowledge explosion, .technological 
developments * in cGQimuRieation, 
and innovations in curricijium de- 
sign. Educators talk about differen- 
tiated staffing, team teaching, flexible 
modi^laj scheduling, learning pack- 
ages,* media mix, micro-teaching 
techniques, and the active involve- 
ment of learners as attempts are 
made to provide the kind of educa-- 
tional program that meets the needs 
of today's society.^ , 

"Instructional management strat-'^ 
egy" is one of many terms borrowed 
from industry which has begun to 
appear in .curriculum literature. At 
the classroom level, this can be 

' translated into the concept of an in- 
structional system, / 
An instructional system is a scien- 

* lifically developed integration of: (lj 
teachers, (2) content and methods, 
and. (3) media. These^elements are 
directed towards thewftttainment of 
specific educational objectives by 
learners. An instru.ctional systerp can 
be diagrammed as follows: ' • ' 



Objectives 



Content , 
\ and ' 
Methods 
^Decisiops ' 



Teacher Alone 

Teacher and 
Media - 

Media Alone 



Pupils 



2r 



'0 
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^ Let us focus on the "^^media as- 
• pect" of this inslfuctional system 
ahd the implications of the use of 
media in vocational education. No 
one argues the soundness of self- 
instruction and individualization or 
tailoring educi)<ional experiences to 
meet the needs, interests, abilities, 
and learning, modalities of youth. But 
there are concerns about how this 
can be accomplished. Effeaive use 
of instructionar media points the 
way. 

Studies have shown that the com- 
^.plicated teaching/learning process is 
greatly enhanced by the use of a 
multimedia approach which involv^ 
a- simultaneous combination of (is- 
tening, viewing and/or seeing. Media 
IS not an end in and of itself, but a 
means to an end, and today's educa- 
tor cannot afford to be uninformed 
of its potentiator avoid Its use. Even 
though the use of tools and equip- 
ment has alv^ays been a part of the 
vocational technical education proc- 
ess, s^ufficient emphasis has nfot been 
given to the use of instructional 
media m most classroon:is^. 

By Its very nature, risks and haz- 
ards are an everyday fact for voca-< 
tional teachers and students. Inclivici- 
ual students * are invoTvejeJ ,with 
varying types -of power equipoient 



^an and prescribes The teacher is 
free to mo ve iiW be-sftop or work 
areas as individual students are plug- 
ged in to the technology with which 
they need to be working, without 
hindepance to themselves or other 
class nrjembers. Thus) a two-fold 
purpose is served— that of providing 
the necessary supervision for safety 
as well as instruction, while main- 
taining an ongoing basic instruc- 
tional thrust by the way of mediated 
.instructors. 

A major problem in present train- 
ing programs is th^ failure to' deal 
adequately with students differing in 
ability and ra{e of progress. To solve 
this probJem, instruction must be de- 
signed ,to fit the individual student, 
Leamifig by media is primarily a 
function of organizing and offering 
alternajive presentation modes. The 
chores may' not always be between 
niedia but between individufiJIy- 
paced or group-paced instruc/on, 
and specifically; .hotv much the^ace 
of the instruction is to be controlled 
-by the individual student. It should 
t>e emphasized that the combination 
of printed, and pictorial materials, 
when c^arefully systematized and es- 
tablished in a self-pacing unit of 
work^ can 6e most efficient for learn- 
ing. Media mix should also be 



machinery, and heavy 'materials such^-s^Mressed. Usually it is not one med 



as block, lumber, and metal, while 
working in a variety of ^eas. Un- 
der these circumstances, vocational- 
technical educatmn instructors have 
found it necessary to schedule and 
conduct,' group training sessions for 
entire class"^s, because they cannot 
allow individual students to remain 
in the work area while instructing in 
the classroom. 

With the, implementation of cri- 
terion-referenced, mdivtdualized in- 
struction for vocational education, 
many areas requiring formalized 
classroom teaching/learning experi- 
ence can be .given over to one pr 
more of the many mediated modes 
of instruction now available. In* this/ 



^ um which provides solptibns to 
each student's problems but/ rather) 
a mixture of media which offers va- 
riety antyaltjerna^^ves to the learner 
and tp tjle teacher. ^ 

Film? are an invajuable resource 
for m^aking clear the applications of 
prin9{ple5 or processes in real-life 
situ^tions.and for acquainting learn- 
ers/ with new developments in busi- 
ness and industry, jn addition, many 
Industries are ^producing films for 
informational^ purposes ind often 
/these ifre made available for school 



/ these ifre cnade avai 
use. . . 

The filmloop i^ unsurpassed as a 
means of making, clear a single con- 

... cept. The learner simply repeats the 

-way, the teacher can be freed frorW sequence illustrated in the endless 
the mundane- and often usele^^ loop as often as he needs to in order 

to learn; for example, how to safely 
adjust a circular saw or set a sleeve 
in a bodice. 



Filmstrips, in combination with, 
cassettes or reel-to-reel tapes and 
headsets, can be set up in individual 
carrel^^or learning stations so that 
students can study and pace them- 
selves independently. 

Audjo-tape recorders, headsets, 
and the other necessary apparatus 
can be set up for individual use. 
Headsets leave both hands free to 
'manipulate apparatus while the 
learner listens and looks. 

Use of video tape can add new 
dimensions to* learning. An individ- 
ual can be video taped while per- 
' forming a skill. Instant pl^^-back can 
be studied and th^ learner can evalu- 
ate his own performanbe^^-iU^sent^^ 
students can view video-tapeS les- 
sons or review lessons for clarifica- 
tion. Teachers <$kn demonstrate a 
skill in a step-by-sfep fashion or indi- ^ 
cate a proper trouble-shooting pro- 
cedure in a shop. 

No particular expertise is required 
of a photographer who uses the 
visual maker to create a slide series. 
^Accompanying narration on tape/*" 
completes this learning package. 

The overhead projector can be 
used in a fashion similar to the dialk 
board. Because the teacher can con- 
trol the part of the projectile being 
seen by viewers, the overhead is a 
mor^' e/fective» teaching tool.i.lllus- 
tratfons and diagrams from books 
can' be reproduced on transparent* 
acetate by using a simpfe office 
copying machine. Circuit boaVds ^nd 
^chemical reactions can be put on the 
' stage of the overhead projector and 
enlarged on the screen. 

Modern technology continues to 
prpvide.new media and to suggest 
possible combinations of methods 
and materials. Effective use of in- 
structional media \h vocational edu- 
cation is limited'^'only by the imagi- 
nation. School media specialists .are 
knowledgeable about media. Voca- 
tional educators are the ^experts in 
theil* field. A teaming of'the two can 
make learning vital, exciting, and 
revyarding. 



of giving mass presentation 
_ kn assume^ the new and mud 
r^re/mportant role of a diagnostic 



